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Strife of Systems and Productive Duality: An Essay in Phi- 
losophy. By Wilmon Henry Sheldon. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1918. Pp. x, 534. 

The aim of this work is to discover an ultimate metaphysica- 
principle which shall provide a plan for a general map of the unil 
verse, and shall be actually useful when applied to concrete 
problems. The author is not deterred by the failure of so many 
and so diverse previous attempts to construct a definitive meta- 
physics; indeed he would make the principle revealed by these 
failures itself the basis of his own metaphysics. 

The greater part of the book is, therefore, given to a detailed 
critical examination of the principal metaphysical tendencies 
manifested in the history of philosophy, especially of recent phi- 
losophy. While the systems examined are arranged ingeniously 
in correlative pairs, on successive levels, the discussion of them 
is reasonably objective, scholarly, acute, and most illuminating. 
It is beyond the scope of this review to outline these more histor- 
ical chapters; but it ought to be said that they well repay reading, 
and that to many readers they may prove to be the most valuable 
part of the book. 

To the author, however, they are significant only as steps on 
the way in the long search for a metaphysics. Each previous 
system in turn appears to have suffered from a defect of exclu- 
siveness. Each has occupied a legitimate view point, and in so 
far has been true enough; but at some critical place in the system 
it has failed to take into account a correlative and equally legiti- 
mate viewpoint. This "strife of systems" exhibits a dialectic 
from which emerges the principle of "productive dualism." No 
statement of this principle is perhaps quite fair which lacks the 
force of the whole argument behind it. Put briefly, it may be 
stated as the harmonization of internal and external relations. 
Every entity, when seen in the two-foldness of its external and 
internal relations,— and this is the purely empirical and common 
sense way of considering any object whatever, — proves to be 
productive of further aspects of the entity and of genuine under- 
standing of reality. This is the last induction, the highest prin- 
ciple of knowledge, and represents an essential character of all 
reality. Professor Sheldon believes that he has here escaped 
vicious a priorism, and has secured a principle transcending the 
mere strife of other systems, and capable of actually useful appli- 
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cation to the details furnished by empirical inquiry in every 
special field of investigation. 

Criticism of the thesis is embarrassed by the very richness of 
the author's historical approach. From whatever position one 
would attack it, one finds oneself already met and disposed of at 
some point in the strife of systems whose dialectic gives this very 
metaphysics. Even if one deny the possibility or the worth of 
any metaphysics at all, one finds that this denial has been already 
utilized along the way. The system, in other words, is ingenious 
and many-sided. 

And the principle in which it emerges is undoubtedly true. But 
it seems to the reviewer to be irrelevant. Applicable every- 
where, how can it be fruitfully applied anywhere? Explaining 
everything equally, does it explain anything in fact ? The author, 
indeed, protests beforehand against this criticism, and expounds 
with skill certain illustrations of the useful application of his 
principle both in the physical and in the social sciences. These 
ought of course to be met on their merits. The reviewer can only 
testify that the significance attributed to the principles seems to 
him to arise, especially in the social field, entirely out of the 
special subject matter, and would have had exactly the same fer- 
tility without any reference to a metaphysical basis. 

Indeed the strife of systems seems to be due to a similar defect, 
the failure to use distinctions within the limits of their relevance. 
The author sees in their strife a dialectic which leads him meta- 
physically beyond them. May it not be truer to see in these 
endless controversies the evidence that men of diverse interests, 
experience, and insights, having formulated concepts by which 
they might interpret and further these, have then carried their 
concepts beyond the point where their application could have 
genuine meaning? The author's fine critical discussions could, it 
would seem, by a very little turn be given this direction, with a 
different metaphysical result. 

Professor Sheldon expresses the hope that he may be able to 
give much more extended applications of his principle in these 
and other fields. Such discussions by him are to be welcomed; 
whether metaphysically convincing or not, they are sure to be 
enlightening. And if they do prove convincing, such an issue 
would be of fundamental importance for the moralist. Into the 
field of ethics, if Sheldon is right, an independent principle can 
be brought which will help us to construe the subject matter in 
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this field. This would furnish a metaphysical contribution to 
ethical judgments. His work is at least a serious attempt to 
justify such a contribution. 



J. F. Crawford. 



Beloit, Wisconsin. 



The Meaning of National Guilds. By C. E. Bechhofer 
and M. B. Reckitt. London: Cecil Palmer and Hayward, 
1918. Pp. 452. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book continues the argument in favour of National 
Guilds which began about five years ago and of which the most 
recent exposition was given in Mr. G. D. H. Cole's book, Self- 
government in Industry. Mr. Bechhofer and Mr. Reckitt aim at 
explaining first the fundamental principle underlying the Guild 
idea. It is that the wage-system is a form of slavery and that 
control by the workers over the circumstances of their working 
life is the only true freedom. Further, this Guild idea involves 
a criticism of social and economic organisation from the point of 
view of the producer, wherever the earlier forms of Socialism 
appear not to have emphasised the need of liberty for producers. 
One of the most effective arguments of the supporters of National 
Guilds is that human labour is always an employer of the instru- 
ments of production and should, therefore, never be regarded as 
one among these instruments. The distinction between employer 
and employed should, then, be abolished and each worker, whether 
in manual labour or in brain labour, should be recognised as part 
of an economic group which may be called a guild. 

In the book under notice here, the position of the middle 
classes is analysed and it is shown that they have no real com- 
munity of interest with the capital-owning classes. The authors 
then proceed to discuss Trade Unionism, on which the Guilds 
they advocate must be founded. A chapter on " The Mirage of 
Reconstruction" contains a condemnation of sentimental good- 
will. The proposals of the Whitley Committee are severely 
criticised. The argument then shows the nature and functions of 
the Guilds and their relation to the State. The distinction be- 
tween Syndicalism and this newer school of thought is well 
rendered; and the book ends with an emphatic repetition of the 
belief in the social destiny of labour. The whole argument is 
valuable; and the authors have added considerably to the devel- 



